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It’s an ill wind. ... With social services 
as never before, high employment, and 
better wages, the services of pawn- 
brokers have been in less demand and 
the trade has passed through a very 
rough time; but the time is coming when 
they will be needed again. Hon. Sec. of 
SHEFFIELD PAWNBROKERS’ SOCIETY, at 
Bristol, on April 12. 


Class-conscious. England is the most 
class conscious country in the world 
because of the way the public schools are 
run. Because some children’s parents 
have more money than others, they are 
taught to look down on the rest of the 
community. 

You will not stop the widespread snob- 
bishness which poisons the air until you 
make the Education Service entirely free 
like the Health Service. It should be 
illegal for parents to pay for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

If that were the case the middle classes 
would put all their energy into improving 
standards of education at our state 
schools. Also public schools would then 
be open on a basis of merit not cash. 
Wooprow Wyatr at Bradford, on 
April 27. 


The British Commonwealth. You perhaps 
think of it as it was many years ago: a 
collection of subject peoples—white, 
brown, black and yellow—dominated 
and exploited by Britain. How different 
is the reality! Long ago, the white people 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa attained complete equality 
with Britain. The British Government 
has no power to give orders to any of 
them. 


Five years ago the people of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon—more than four 
hundred million people—attained the 
same position. They enjoy complete free- 
dom to manage their own affairs. A few 
years ago the people of Burma, who had 
been under British rule, decided that they 
would like to be entirely independent of 
the British Commonwealth and stated 
that they wished to leave it. Britain at 
once agreed. 

Can you imagine this right being con- 
ceded to any one of the constituent 
republics of the U.S.S.R.? What would 
happen to Poland or Czechoslovakia if 
they sought to go outside the Soviet 
sphere? Well, you know the attacks that 
have been made on Jugoslavia for having 
a will of her own. The truth is that the 
U.S.S.R. is much more like one of the 
old empires of Assyria or Jenghis Khan 
than is the British Commonwealth. 
CLEMENT ATTLEE in a May Day broadcast 
to Peoples Beyond the Iron Curtain, 
May 1. 


Stalin’s Sun. As Stalin ascended the 
steps, he raised his hand and the sun 
seemed to shine brighter. Moscow 
RADIO describing the Red Square May 
Day celebrations. 


Fantastic. The ‘D’ scheme of purchase 
tax which has replaced the old utility 
schemes has had some fantastic effects. 
In spite of the graduation in tax it has, 
for instance, hit the hosiery trade badly; 
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it has made most curiain and furnishing 
fabrics of decent quality prohibitive for 
the ordinary purse. The tax free level 
has been put at 4s. a yard for all cotton 
and rayon fabrics, which means that all 
the better fabrics bear a heavy tax. The 
Treasury has maintained the rate of 
66% per cent on fabrics and 334 per cent 
on made-up goods—a rate put on during 
the war to discourage consumption. It 
now operates as a means of preventing 
recovery in the collapsed domestic 
demand. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, April 4, 


Furious and Bewildered. Nobody seems 
to know what is the policy of Mr. 
Churchill and his lieutenants in several 
major domestic measures or what they 
are going to do about any of them or 
when. 

Tory back-benchers are furious and 
bewildered. They say there is no clear 
directive from above. They don’t know 
whether they are to expect a traditional 
Tory policy to issue from the ashes of the 
happier Tory past or a dried-up version 
of the Welfare State. 

Apart from Mr. Butler (in presenting 
and defending his Budget) and Mr. 
Eden (in expounding foreign policy) 
Ministers are making a painfully poor 
show. For the most part they are proving 
unequal to their occasions. 

Captain Crookshank is demonstrably 
unequal to the twin duty of leading the 
House and running the Ministry of 
Health. He should be released from one 
or the other or from both. 

Few of his associates are making good. 
Mr. Maclay found transport problems 
(and probably the Prime Méinister’s 
interventions) too much for him and 
retired to a sick bed. 

Lord Woolton’s ‘red meat’ pursues 
him like a hungry bloodhound. 

Mr. Macmillan, the Housing Minister, 
peers perpetually over the edge of a 


remote abyss of 300,000 houses from 
which no radar signals come. 

Mr. Gwilym Lloyd George buried 
deep in the mess of food, cannot be 
looking forward to June and July, when 
the situation is likely to be acute. 

: Lord Salisbury, eminently respectable, 
is a cautious and decorous adviser, but 
cuts no ice. 

Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Duncan Sandys 
(awaiting his instruction on the Steel Bill), 
Mr. Eccles (side-tracked) and many 
others are not coming up to scratch. 

Over all these men, and over every con- 
ceivable administrative activity large and 
small, there broods the figure of the 
Prime Minister. 

He is being heavily blamed in his own 
party, in their club privacies, for depart- 
mental interferences, for delays, for 
changes of plan, for trying to run the 
Government as if it were a Coalition in 
time of war, with a united country behind 
him submitting amiably to his own 
undisputed personal authority. 

I have even heard unaccustomed mut- 
terings that ‘Churchill must go.’ He 
won’t go, of course, short of over- 
powering physical pressure. But he will 
have to pull his team together and review 
his ideas of the functions of a peace-time 
Premier if the Government is to last, as 
he cheerfully expects three more years. 
A. J. CUMMINGS in the News Chronicle on 
April 29. 
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Banker’s Nest Egg. Sir: In your April 
number you state that the increased Bank 
Rate will transfer £100 millions of tax- 
payers’ money to the bankers every year. I 
do not follow this—D. W. BROMWELL, 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 

A part of the national debt totalling 
about £6,000 million, mostly incurred 
during the war, is held by the banks and 
discount houses (which in turn borrow 
from the banks) in short-term Treasury 
Bills. These are constantly circulating. 
As they fall due, they are renewed as a 
matter of routine, unless on any par- 
ticular day the Government has paid 
more money into the banks (from 
taxation) than it has drawn out. On such 
an occasion, the Goyernment’s surplus 


- pays off a few of the Treasury Bills, the 


rest being renewed as usual. When it is 
the other way round, additional Treasury 
Bills are issued. All this is quite auto- 
matic. The net result at the end of the 
financial year is that short-term Treasury 
Bills have been cancelled corresponding 
to the overall Budget surplus, or increased 
in amount if there is an overall deficit 
(unless the deficit has been financed by 
loans). When these short-term Treasury 
Bills fall due they are renewed at rates of 
interest corresponding to the Bank Rate. 
—Editor. 


BY STODDART 


BURIED ALIVE 


HE SAID IT 


WRITING IN THE Farmer and Stockbreeder on May 13, their regular 
columnist Blythe remarked: “As I see the position, as an industry 
we can no longer be tied to the chariot of the inefficient producer, 
nor to those unwilling to improve yields and efficiency. No longer 
can our Unions be influenced by the voice of the small minority of 
delegates who hitherto have brought forward cases of individual 
injustices and hardship.” He added: ‘“‘The day of political manoev-. 
ring in the Council Chambers of our Unions must now be replaced 
by courage and statesmanship. Given this we might regain the 
confidence of the consuming public.”’ He also said: “Unpleasant 
though it may be, the fact must be faced that a percentage of small 
and large farmers alike are not getting anything like maximum 
production from the land.” 

The Farmer and Stockbreeder is of course the leading organ of 
the farmers of this country. When Blythe speaks of “‘our Unions” 
he means the farmers’ unions, not the farmworkers’. Facr has no 
space to comment on his remarks, but it is worth listing the state- 
ments made or implied in his few sentences. They are: Agriculture 
has been tied to the chariot of the inefficient producer. Farmers 
have been unwilling to improve yields. Farmers’ Unions have been 
influenced by the inefficient minority. Under the Labour Govern- 
ment, they were used for political manoeuvring, but now they must 
be more patriotic. They have lost the confidence of the public. 
Many farmers, large and small, are not getting “anything like 
maximum production.” 

We hope no farmers will protest to Fact. Mr. Blythe said it. 
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THE MONTH 


DEADLOCK IN KOREA 


ALTHOUGH HOSTILITIES in Korea, 
except for air action, continue to be 
“negligible, nevertheless it is becoming 
doubtful how much longer the Pan- 
munjon negotiations can be dragged 
on if no agreement is reached. It 
is clear that General Ridgway has 
been making a last big effort to get an 
armistice signed before he leaves the 
United Nations Command to take 
General Eisenhower’s place in SHAPE 
on June 1. But so far this attempt has 
been as fruitless as the previous ones. 
The position is briefly this: The 
United Nations made a considerable 
concession by agreeing to drop their 
previous insistence on banning all 
airfield construction or _ repair. 
Secondly the United Nations nego- 
tiators agreed to accept Poland and 
Czechoslovakia as Communist nomi- 
nees to the neutral armistice com- 
mission, provided the Communists 
accepted Sweden and Switzerland as 
United Nations nominations. On the 
thorny question of prisoners, which 
was the third outstanding point of 
disagreement, the United Nations 
offered to exchange 70,000 Communist 
prisoners for the 12,000 United Nations 
prisoners in Chinese hands. In 
addition they offered to arrange for 
any suitable international body, such 
as the Red Cross, to interview the 
remaining prisoners, together with 
Observers from both sides, and to 
repatriate any who did not still 
categorically refuse to go. 


50,000 Refuse. Although the United 
Nations held a total of 132,000 
prisoners, 70,000 was the most who 
could be persuaded to go back. All 
the rest were fanatically opposed to 
repatriation and threatened violence 
and even suicide if any attempt was 
made to send them by force. Every 
effort was made to persuade these men, 
including telling them of the 
Communist official statement of Aprii4 
offering a complete amnesty to all 
returned prisoners, whatever their 
conduct in camp. It was obviously in 
the American and British interest 
that as many Communist prisoners as 
possible were returned, as this would 
facilitate the exchange of all the 
United Nations prisoners, which was 


General Ridgway’s first concern. He 
could neither accept any armistice 
conditions which left United Nations 
soldiers to their fate, nor could he 
force the Chinese to return against 
their will. In this both Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Eden fully agreed when the 
matter was discussed in the House of 
Commons, on May 7. 

The Chinese accepted the com- 
promise on nominations to the 
Armistice Commission, and naturally 
welcomed the concession on airfields, 
but rejected the proposal on prisoners. 
They simply refused on principle to 
recognise the right of their prisoners 
to refuse repatriation and demanded 
the return of all 132,000. There is 
thus deadlock once again and it is 
difficult to see how the United Nations 
can give way any further without 
sacrificing their unfortunate Chinese 
prisoners. Although the Chinese 
Communists always accuse the 
Americans of intransigence and of 
dragging out the negotiations, it is 
clear that the recent concessions were 
mainly on the United Nations side. 
Moreover, as well as General Ridgway 
wanting to complete an armistice 
before leaving his command, it is 
obviously important to the Demo- 
cratic administration in America to 
achieve a _ settlement before the 
election in November. Owing to the 
high rate of American casualities, the 
Korean war has been one of the most 
burning political issues of the past two 
years in the United States. 

Riding the Tiger. Although the 
present wave of semi-official threats 
about action against China, naval 
blockades and so on, are probably 
only part of the bargaining process and 
need not be taken too seriously, 
nevertheless a dangerous situation will 
certainly exist if the negotiations break 
down altogether and fighting starts 
again. With improved Chinese air 
strength and the possibility of United 
Nations reverses, it is difficult to see 
how the United Nations command 
can be expected to go on fighting 


without hitting back at Chinese 
airfields. If Taft wins the election, 
moreover, and the ‘China First’ 


lobby get free rein, then the future 
outlook will be black indeed. It is to 
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be hoped that the Chinese Com- 
munists will think again and agree to 
a sensible compromise on prisoners 
which will enable a just and lasting 
settlement to be reached in Korea. 
The trouble is that, as the Chinese say, 
‘if you ride on a tiger it is difficult to 
get off. But to stay on can be 
suicidal. 


EUROPE’S PROBLEM CHILD 


Apart from the Cold War, Germany 
still remains Diplomatic Problem No. 
1 for Britain and her allies. She is 
rather like a car which has been 
repaired after a bad smash, and which 
the driver now wants to take back on 
the road. But before handing over the 
keys, so to speak, the Western Powers 
want to make sure that the brakes are 
strong enough and that the steering 
wheel only turns to the right, or at 
least to the West. The neighbours are 
particularly anxious, because the car 
was previously driven dangerously by 
power-drunk drivers. The fact that it 
will have to drive on three wheels, as 
the Russians still keep the fourth, 
handicaps it somewhat; but Germany 
cannot wait for ever for that fourth 
wheel: the best thing is to make it clear 
that the car if necessary will go out on 
three wheels in the hope that the 
Russians will in time return the missing 
wheel for the good of all concerned. 

In reply to the original Soviet Note, 
suggesting Four-Power talks on a 
German Peace Treaty (FAcr, April) 
the West replied on March 25 that the 
first step was to hold free elections in 
all Zones in order to elect an All- 
German Government, without which 
no Peace Treaty could be signed. 
They therefore urged that the United 
Nations Commission set up for this 
purpose should be granted full facilities 
to report on the Soviet Zone, as it had 
already been granted for the Western 
Zones. The Russians replied on 
April 9, denying the right of the 
United Nations to interfere in German 
affairs, but suggesting a meeting of the 
four Occupying Powers to arrange 
elections. 

To this Britain replied on May 13, 
that though she would prefer to use 
the good offices of the United Nations, 
which was fully competent to deal with 
Germany, she was nevertheless willing 
to discuss alternative arrangements for 
holding the elections if the Russians 
insisted. Britain was not, however, 
prepared to hold up the present 
negotiations for integrating Germany 
into the West while talks with the 
Russians went on. Nor was she pre- 
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pared to bind the future all-German 
Government in advance as to its 
alliances and commitments: it must be 
free to make any arrangements of a 
defensive nature which were com- 
patible with the United Nations 
Charter, as are both the European 
Defence Community and NATO. 
Above all, any Four-Power talks must 
be properly prepared in advance as 
they were not prepared to indulge in 
long and fruitless discussions as in the 
past. 

The first Western Note, though 
welcomed by Adenauer, was criticised 
by the Social-Democrat Opposition in 
Germany as too negative in tone. 
Shortly afterwards talks were held 
between the British, French and 
German Socialist Parties, and agree- 
ment was reached that every effort 
must be made to test the sincerity of 
the Russian offer before signing Ger- 
many up in the European Defence 
Community, and that German re- 
armament, though necessary, should 
not be hurried. On April 30 the 
National Executive of the Labour 
Party issued the following statement: 


Steps should be taken without further 
delay by Her Majesty’s Government, in 
association with the governments of 
the United States and France, to hold 
a four-power conference with the 
Soviet Government, limited in the first 
instance to discussing the possibility of 
free elections throughout Germany and 
the means by which such freedom 
could be assured to the German 
people. 

The National Executive declares that 
in order to satisfy the fourth condition 
laid down on behalf of the Labour 
Party by Mr. Attlee, namely, that 
before any German rearmament is 
undertaken there must be agreement 
with the German people, fresh elections 
should be held in Western Germany 
before any commitment is undertaken 
by the Adenauer Government for a 
German contribution to the European 
Defence Community. 

The National Executive further 
expresses the hope that, in the interests 
of Western European defence, the 
United States will soon furnish to the 
French army the arms and equipment 
already promised. Only if this is done 
can there be any possibility of satisfying 
the first condition in the Attlee declara- 
tion, namely, that the rearmament of 
the members of NATO must precede 
that of Germany. 

When the second Western Note was 
published, it was very well received by 
all parties in Germany, who considered 
it a fair and constructive test of Soviet 
intentions. The differences between 
Adenauer and the Socialists seemed 
greatly diminished, and in the House 


of Commons debate next day Mr. 
Attlee made it clear that the differences 
between the British Government and 
Opposition on how to deal with 
Germany had also narrowed. Every- 
one was agreed that the Russian offer 
to discuss German reunification should 
be fully explored before the EDC 
Treaty was ratified, but that the 
negotiations and even preliminary 
signatures should not be held up while 
this was done. 

As to the holding of West German 
elections, this would obviously be an 
academic point if the Russians agreed 
to all-German elections ; and after Mr. 
Eden had pointed out that under the 
German constitution the Federal 
Government could not hold elections 
until autumn 1953, which would entail 
delaying EDC by 18 months, Mr. 
Attlee said that this was merely a sug= 
gestion in order to make sure that 
German public opinion was behind 
whatever treaty was signed, and that 
in any case it was necessary to move 
slowly and cautiously in the whole 
matter. 

Europe’s problem child is growing 
fast into a strong and energetic adult. 
He wants equal rights with his elders, 
and if his Western guardians do not 
give him the key of the door, he will 
want to break it open sooner or later. 
Anxious as his guardians naturally 
are, they realise that they cannot with- 
hold the key very much longer. 

(Note: The Treaty for Germany 
was signed in Bonn on 26 May, too 
late for summary in this month’s Fact. 
Details will be given next month.) 


WHITE HOUSE WIMBLEDON 


The U.S. Presidential election is 
rather like a tennis tournament, with 
every player in the top half of the 
draw a Democrat, and evéry man in 
the lower half a Republican. The two 
Party champions meet in the Final on 
November 4. 

The first big sensation since FACT 
last reported was the withdrawal of 
Harry S. Truman. Last year’s runner- 
up for the Republican candidature, 
Senator Robert Taft, thereupon 
launched into his early rounds with 
redoubled vigour and determination. 
The son of a former President, he has 
been in politics all his life. The next 
move came when General Dwight 
Eisenhower finally announced that he 
was playing after all, although he 
would be a little late arriving on the 
ground. Though little was known of 
his stroke play he excelled in games- 
manship. In fact his world reputation 
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was so great that he soon became the 
Republican favourite. 


Stevenson Withdraws. When 
Truman scratched, the mantle of 
Democratic Heir-Apparent fell on 
Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois. 
But to the dismay of the Democratic 
Party and of the crowd, he announced 
that he could not compete as he 
wanted to recontest the Illinois State 
elections. Many commentators thought 
that he was saving himself for the next 
Presidential Election, when he would 
be more sure of winning, and did not 
want to pit himself against the great 
Eisenhower. He himself said that he 
just did not want to be President this 
year and that was that. 

This threw the Democrats into 
complete confusion, because their 
only other potential winner was 
Senator Estes Kefauver, who, though 
a man of promise, was thought too 
young and inexperienced to win this 
year against such experts as Taft and 
Eisenhower. However, owing to his 
frequent appearances on television as 
the hero of graft investigations, he is 
very popular with the man-in-the- 
street. 

Democrat supporters in New York 
hastily entered Averell Harriman, the 
famous Marshall Plan administrator, 
in order to strengthen their chances. 
‘You like Ike, but we crave Ave’ they 
said. But he is better known in Europe 
than in his own country, and further- 
more is extremely rich. This may prove 
a serious handicap amongst Democrat 
voters, even though Harriman is a 
Fair Dealer. 


Semi-finalists. Many would-be 
Presidents, such as Republicans 
Warren and Stassen, or Democrats 
like Kerr and Russell, have already 
been virtually eliminated. Their scoring 
was so low that they can be written off 
unless there is a deadlock in the Party 
Conventions, which will determine the 
Presidential candidates in July. Before 
that date there are many rounds to go. 

Some are State Primaries or contests 
for the popular vote. In these Eisen- 
hower on present form will do best, 
followed by Kefauver. But a lot of 
them are contests for the support of 
the Party machine, or State Conven- 
tions, and here Taft will score heavily 
over Eisenhower, and Harriman will 
probably beat Kefauver. 

The struggle is further complicated 
by the fact that each State returns a 
different score, so that certain States 
like New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Ohio carry much 


greater weight than the others. Al- 
though Taft started with a good lead, 
Eisenhower caught him up when he 
won the Massachusetts Primary. 
Kefauver, on the other hand, still has 
a good lead over Harriman. 

The result of both Party Conven- 
tions can therefore be said to be wide 
open. Although it looks fairly certain 
that the Republican semi-final will be 
Taft v. Eisenhower and the Democratic 
semi-final Kefauver v. Harriman, what 
of the final, and how will it affect 
Britain? 


Peace and War. As the world 
shrinks further and further in this jet- 
powered age, and as we get more and 
more bound up with the United States, 
both economically and politically, 
domestic politics in America affect 
Britain more and more closely. Not 
only may great issues such as peace 
and war depend on the character and 
intelligence of the new President: but 
many other questions such as European 
security, Britain’s dollar solvency, the 
development of backward territories, 
and the future of the United Nations 
are all dependent on Anglo-American 
co-operation for their solution. 

If Eisenhower stands against Harri- 
man it will be a very quiet and 
gentlemanly campaign with no differ- 
ences on foreign policy and only the 
difference between a moderate Con- 
servative and a moderate Liberal on 
domestic issues. Although it would be 
regretted by progressive people if the 
Democrats lost, nevertheless it would 
be no disaster for Britain and Europe. 
If Ike stands against Kefauver, there 
might even be some advantages for 
Europe in a Republican victory. 
His great prestige would enable him 
to put through unpopular measures 
such as conscription and foreign aid 
bills, which Kefauver would find 
difficult, in spite of his great skill as 
an attorney. Moreover, Eisenhower 
has proved himself as a_ soldier- 
statesman and internationalist of great 
stature, who can be trusted with the 
burdens and crises of high office. 
Kefauver is a relatively untried and 
unknown man on the higher levels of 
politics. 


Bitter and Unscrupulous. If Taft 
wins the Republican nomination, as 
well he might if the professional 
Party Bosses get their way, the whole 
picture changes. Then the campaign 
would be bitter and unscrupulous. 
He would stand for the reversal of all 
Truman’s policies, both domestic and 
foreign. He is not only viciously anti- 


New Deal, but dangerously isola- 
tionist. As people vote against things 
as much as they vote for things, Taft 
would at least ensure that the Demo- 
crats and many floating voters would 
turn out solid against him. Given a 
high poll either Harriman or Kefauver 
should be able to beat him. 

But the risk to America and Britain 


COMMONWEALTH 


would nevertheless be great and the 
peace of the world would hang in the 
balance in those fateful months from 
July to November. In those circum- 
stances Governor Adlai Stevenson 
of Illinois might well be persuaded 
that his patriotic duty was to reconsider 
his fateful decision and allow himself 


‘to be nominated. 


MALAN VERSUS MALAN 


Constitutional Crisis. On April 23 
the Malan Government introduced in 
the South African Parliament a Bill 
to establish a High Court of Parliament 
as the final court of appeal on con- 
stitutional issues. Under the Bill, any 
legislation passed since December 11 
1931 (the date of the Statute of 
Westminster) would be deemed an 
Act of the Union Parliament. The 
Supreme Court set up by the South 
Africa Act in 1910, when the Union 
of South Africa came into existence, 
would thus disappear. 

A month earlier, on March 24, the 
Supreme Court had unanimously ruled 
that the Government’s Separate Repre- 
sentation of Voters Act infringed the 
Constitution of the Union. This Act 
aimed to remove the ‘coloured’ voters 
from the common roll. The ‘coloured’ 
people, who now number nearly 
900,000, are descended from the inter- 
mingling of races in the days of Dutch 
sovereignty—Hottentots, Malays, 
Indians, and many others, with a good 
deal of Dutch blood. About 200,000 
Indians would also be disenfranchised. 

Entrenched Clauses. When the 
Union was established in 1910, by the 
four States, some predominantly 
British, others predominantly Dutch, 
that had fought the Boer War, the 
rights of the Cape ‘coloureds’ were 
entrenched in the Constitution. The 
Union, in fact, was only made possible 
by the entrenchment of a number of 
these special clauses, designed to 
protect the rights of the member 
States. The entrenched clauses can 
only be amended by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Parliament 
sitting together. Malan’s latest Bill, to 
supersede the Supreme Court by a 
Parliamentary Court operating by 
simple majority, is therefore an at- 
tempt to kill the 1910 Constitution. 

Behind the outburst of indignation 
at Malan’s attack on the ‘coloured’ 
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community lies the fear that once the 
other entrenched clauses are at the 
mercy of a simple parliamentary vote 
the road may be wide open. for the 
domination of South Africa by one or 
other of the two white communities, 
the Afrikaans, of Dutch extraction, or 
the British. The two main parties in 
South Africa broadly represent the 
Afrikaans and the British approach. 
It will be remembered, for example, 
that in 1939 Malan’s party, the 
Nationalists, then led by Hertzog, 
opposed South Africa’s entry into the 
war. At the same time, it should be 
remembered that many progressive- 
minded persons of Dutch extraction 
support the party now in opposition, 
the United Party. The late Field- 
Marshal Smuts was one such. He 
himself, in spite of his immense 
reputation, lost his seat in the 1948 
Election in a rural Afrikaans con- 
stitutency. 

Both parties concurred in 1936 in 
the removal of Cape Province Africans 
from the voters’ roll. The present 
bitter resistance of the United Party to 
the Malan Government is thus clearly 
occasioned at least as much by a fear 
of what might happen to other 
entrenched clauses in the Constitution 
as by concern for the rights of 
‘coloured’ voters. 

Opposing the new Bill on April 24, 
for example, Mr. J. R. Sullivan, one 
of the Members for Durban, said: 
“We English-speaking people believe 
that the moral contract entered into 
at union is being threatened with 
destruction by this proposed measure.” 
And he went so far as to hint that 
Natal’s association with the Union 
was endangered by the Bill. 

Malan, on the other hand, has 
attempted to work up nationalist 
feeling by claiming that the existence 
of the Supreme Court in some way 
subjects the Union of South Africa 
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to the British Government. Speaking 
in the House on March 20, he declared 
that the sovereignty of the country 
was at stake. It is difficult to follow 
the argument, as the Supreme Court 
is in no sense responsible to anybody 
but the people of South Africa. It was 
set up by the South Africa Act of 1909, 
which was passed by the British 
Government simply because the British 
Government was the only authority 
competent to do so, the Act being in 
fact the instrument by which Britain 
abdicated her sovereignty in South 
Africa. 


United Front. The three leading 
opposition movements have united to 
fight the Malan Government. They 
are the United Party, the Labour 
Party and the Torch Commando, a 
militant ex-Serviceman’s organisation 
led by fighter pilot ‘Sailor’ Malan, a 
far relative of the Prime Minister. The 
United Party commands 64 seats in 
the Lower House and the Labour 
Party six, against the Government’s 
77. On April 16 they issued a joint 
declaration: 

‘The United Party, the Labour 
Party, and Torch Commando, em- 
bracing the great majority of South 
African people who love liberty and 
cherish the free institutions of our 
land, have viewed with growing dismay 
the immoral and illegal acts and 
declared intentions of the . present 
Government.’ 

They went on: ‘We are determined 
to uphold the law against lawlessness 
and to defend the Constitution as our 
own sacred inheritance, bequeathed 
to us by our fathers, both English and 
Afrikaans speaking, as an enshrine- 
ment of our hard-won liberties. We 
declare with due appreciation of the 
great responsibility resting upon us, 
that we have come together freely for 
the specific purpose of ridding South 
Africa of its present un-South African 
Government... .’ 

Their claim to represent the majority 
of the electorate was sound. At the 
1948 Election, though Malan secured 
a majority of seats, he and his allies 
(the Afrikaner Party) polled a total of 
only 443,719 votes. The United 
Party polled 524, 230 and the Labour 
Party 27,360, making a total opposition 
vote of 551,590. Thus, Malan’s 
opponents polled 55:3 per cent of the 
vote; he and his allies, only 44:7 per 
cent. 

‘Fears are beginning to grow,’ 
reported the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
South African Correspondent on 
March 28 ‘among even intelligent and 


moderate members of the Opposition, 
first that the next election will be 
fought on a voters roll which, in terms 
of the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
is illegal—a roll weighted in favour of 
the Nationalists; and, second, that if 
the Nationalists have serious fears of 
losing the 1953 election they will not 
hold it at all. Their theory of the 
sovereignty of Parliament would allow 
them to follow the unfortunate pre- 
cedent of the Septennial Act of 1717 
and, through their majority in Parlia- 
ment, to extend the life of Parliament. 
It is with almost diabolical ingenuity 
that this steady movement to party 
dictatorship is proceeding along lines 
to which at least a semblance of 
legality can be given.’ 


Apartheid. The Separate Represen- 
tation of Voters Act which provoked 
the crisis directly follows from the 
policy of Apartheid pursued by the 
Nationalist Government. Dr. Malan 
and his associates have many times 
publicly defended their policy. What 
does Apartheid mean? Literally, it 
means apart-ness, which its exponents 
claim is a different thing from segre- 
gation. The distinction is a subtle 
one, and seems to be a matter more of 
emphasis than of meaning. 

Officially, Apartheid is a basis for 
the definition of the privileges and 
responsibilities of the several groups 
in a multi-racial society. It is an 
attempt to recognise ‘natural’ divisions 
in society, and to provide a framework 
for the development of different groups. 
It is not, in theory, a policy designed 
to maintain the dominance of the 
white races. Men of all races are to 
have the chance to rise, but only 
within their own racial communities. 
In other words there is to be a ‘vertical’ 
colour bar, not a ‘horizontal’ one. 

But the idea of the ‘vertical’ colour 
bar comes to grief because of one 
fact; the Europeans, heavily out- 
numbered by the Africans and other 
peoples, fear the consequences _of 
African emancipation. Europeans 
number 2°6 million while the Africans 
number 8°3 million. Thus, the South 
African High Commissioner in London 
has said: ‘South Africa is the home of 
the Bantu. They must be helped to 
become a civilised people. ... On the 
other hand, South Africa is equally 
the home of the South African whites. 
We have built up a white nation, and 
we are quite naturally determined to 
preserve and develop this white nation, 
and not eventually to be merged in the 
great black majority.’ 

This is one way of saying what 
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Mr. Strydom, the Union Minister of 
Lands, put in another way in his 
reply to the United Nations: ‘We say 
to the United Nations that we shall 
fight to the last drop of our blood to 
maintain white supremacy in South 
Africa. In order to do so we must 
keep the right to vote in our own 
hands.’ 


It is, therefore, unavoidable that 
there should be superimposed on 
Apartheid a doctrine of racial superio- 
rity. The appeal is largely emotional 
and religious. Strong support is given 
by the Dutch Reformed Church which 
has said: ‘Where the (United Nations) 
declaration (of Human _ Rights) 
demands that everyone has the right 
to take part in the government of his 
country, it again does not take account 
of the great responsibility of this 
calling. The citizen who is not fully 
developed, and the mentally backward, 
who cannot appreciate that responsi- 
bility, are not entitled to this 
privilege.’ 

The basis of Apartheid was laid 
down in the Group Areas Act of 1950. 
This is described as a measure of 
‘positive Apartheid’ since it allows 
each racial group that measure of 
separateness held to be required for 
its existence and for racial harmony. 
The Act regulates the eventual owner- 
ship and occupation of land for the 
whole of the Union. The three main 
racial groups are defined as white, 


native and coloured (including 
Indians). 
The white group includes ‘any 


person who in appearance obviously 
is, or who by general acceptance and 
repute is a white person... .” 


The native group includes those who 
are native ‘by general acceptance and 
repute’ or ‘any person who habitually 
associates with persons who are... 
members of the native group’ or ‘any 
woman to whichever race, tribe or 
class she may belong, between whom 
and a person who is .. . a member of 
the native group, there exists a 
marriage, or who cohabits with such 
a person.’ 

The definition of a coloured group 
is similar. 

It is claimed that the Group Areas 
Act is just, because it does not dis- 
criminate between the various races. 
The Governor-General may by pro- 
clamation define any ethnical, linguis- 
tic, cultural, or other group of persons 
who are members either of white, 
African, or coloured groups, and 
assign these groups to certain areas. 

turn to page 58 
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LAND HUNGER AND REVOLUTION 


In a recent number of FACT we printed a condensed version of Michael Young’s 
pamphlet, ‘Fifty Million Unemployed, published as a Discussion Pamphlet by the 


Labour Party. 


The following comment has been written by Mr. Itbal Gaya, 


Secretary of the Indian Socialist Group, London wing of the Indian Socialist Party. 


Mr. MICHAEL YOUNG should be congratulated on 
his very interesting and stimulating pamphlet: “Fifty 
Million Unemployed.” In his simple and lucid way 
he has tried to touch upon all the problems a new 
India has to face to improve the standard of life of 
its people. No one can quarrel with the solutions he 
moots for the economic and social ills in India. In 
fact every political party in India, from extreme right 
to the left, has these items in its programme. The 
crux of the problem is how such a programme can 
be implemented. 

Nehru’s Congress Party believes that we are facing 
a problem of production. To cope with this problem, 
they say, what India needs is equipment and technical 
assistance. I am afraid Michael Young’s pamphlet 
has also made the same approach to our problems. 
But the basic problem before the Indian economy is 
that of social revolution. We cannot implant a 
technological revolution on a feudal economy. 

Mr. Michael Young has missed this most vital 
point in his pamphlet. Land reform finds its place 
almost at the fag end of the pamphlet. While dealing 
with it he says that important steps have already been 
taken since independence was gained, and further 
suggests that India has to face this problem in its 
own way, drawing on the experience of China. Indeed, 
it gives one an impression that the land problem is 
not very urgent and the Government of India is doing 
the job well. 


CIVIL WAR I am of the opinion that the land problem 
is most urgent and needs a drastic solution in India. 
Far from ‘taking important steps’ the Government 
of India has been toying with the problem for more 
than four years. Whenever they have tried to abolish 
feudalism, the problem of huge compensation to 
landlords has vitiated the entire effort and made 
abolition almost meaningless in practice. It is like 
the Russian ‘land reform’ of 1850 which proved 
impracticable. The land hunger is the basic urge 
behind the Asian revolution and unless we redistribute 
the land to the peasantry without compensation 
(providing, however, for rehabilitation for the petty 
zamindar) we cannot solve the production problem 
nor stave off a civil war on a gigantic scale. 

The Congress government embarked on a ‘grow 
more food’ campaign when it came into power in 


1947. Despite bureaucratic extravagance and exhor- 
tation it bore no results. On the contrary, the food 
situation has deteriorated and the spectre of famine 
stalks the land. The country has to depend more and 
more on food importation. Under the present state 
of affairs could a real solution be brought by Etawa 
projects or foreign technical assistance, such as 
Michael Young’s pamphlet instances? Even the 
application of the Colombo Plan and Point Four 
could create only some economic oases in the desert 
of our predominantly feudal land system. 

The one rational solution to the entire problem is 
the re-distribution of land, which will release the 
creative energies of the people. The immense reservoir 
of manpower, on which the Labour Party pamphlet 
concentrates attention, could only be used under the 
impetus of a social revolution. The effort to work up 
mass enthusiasm has brought no result because there 
is no popular stake involved in them. Food pro- 
duction in Communist China has been stepped up 
only after land reform, and the labour power of an 
enthusiastic peasantry is now available for a gigantic 
programme of public work. The laments and 
moanings of Nehru cannot shake off the peasant 
apathy in India unless the basic need is fulfilled. 

It is true that before India embarks on a long-term — 
industrial plan, agricultural production has to be 
raised, but this increase can only be achieved when 
there is a structural change in the villages. The author 
rightly stresses that unless food production is increased 
we cannot feed additional people in industry nor can 
we create a greater market for consumer goods in the 
villages. I may further add that to absorb the surplus 
population the cottage industry neglected so far must 
be revived and modernised with small tools and cheap 
electricity. They would easily employ more people. 


WASTE LAND The reclamation of waste land, estimated 
at over 130 million acres, could absorb a good per- 
centage of landless labour, which could be recruited 
by the State into land armies and could easily convert 
reclaimed land into collective farmings. The present 
present policy of the Government, having no such 
aim, encourages rich farmers who already have 
sufficient land to obtain new land for large-scale 
farming. 

‘No bitterness is greater than that of the landless 
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peasant who is compelled to work for a miserable 
wage on land which he or his ancestors once owned,’ 
rightly says Mr. Young. Yet, today, the landlord, 
uncertain of the future of feudalism, is engaged in 
creating big farms by evicting peasants from their 
good land, The Mysore State is a recent example of 
this eviction policy. Since the poor peasant cannot 
pay the compensation involved, the fake abolition of 
feudalism along with the forced eviction policy, is 
going to swell the ranks of village proletariat. 


INDUSTRY The peasant revolution will have its 


inevitable effect on the industry of the country as 
well. The demand for consumer goods will lead to 
planning and to the regulation of private industry 
which is in a chaotic condition since the transfer of 
power. Lack of adequate capital is the chief industrial 
problem before India today. Industrial development 
is retarded, being dependent on the whims of private 
capital, scared of coming out, thus making the 
country depend on institutional savings. Under a 
broad planned economy foieign capital could be 
allowed to operate. 

With deep insight into the problem Mr. Young 
rightly states: ‘When we insist that an English 


machine should be paid for by an Indian export we 
are in effect insisting that already famished people 
should have less food. So the more the industrial 
countries themselves cover the cost of the machinery 
and services for India, the more food will be available 
inside India.’ Such a step would also pave the way 
for the emergence of a healthy political and economic 
democracy. Otherwise India will prefer to rely on the 
mobilisation of domestic capital for its industrial 
needs, rather than accept foreign assistance with a 
political string attached. 


TITANIC STRUGGLE The Republic of India is now a 
fully fledged political democracy. In the next few 
years a titanic struggle is going to be fought between 
the forces of democratic socialism and totalitarian 
communism. Indian Socialists will always need the 
assistance and sympathetic understanding of Western 
Socialists, both during their struggle and thereafter. 
The Labour Party’s pamphlet is an encouraging step 
towards forging such an understanding. Since the home 
policy of a country inter-acts with its foreign policy 
an economically strong India will be able to play its 
part effectively for peace, equality and freedom of this 
world torn between two expansionist power blocks. 
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He may proclaim an area for occupa- 
tion only, for ownership only, of for 
both, in which event members f other 
races must remove either themselves 
or their property within a specified 
time. But it is not difficult to see the 
dangers of this Act in a country where 
one group alone enjoys political power. 
The Indian community, for instance, 
is concentrated in the Durban area, 
and would be ruined if unable to trade 
with other communities. 

The Act gives the Government 
enormous powers over the citizens of 
South Africa. It is defended as a 
measure of purely territorial segrega- 
tion, with representation provided for 
the groups within their own areas, 
subject to the central government. In 
practice, however, territorial segrega- 
tion is unworkable. African labour is 
needed in the mines and factories, on 
the farms, and throughout the 
economy, and African labourers will 
be permitted to live in ‘white’ areas as 
wage labourers. 


Many other steps have been taken 
to carry through the Apartheid policy. 
The Population Registration Act 
requires everybody to register in one 
or other of the racial groups. The 
Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act 
forbids marriage between Europeans 
and non-Europeans. Segregation has 
been extended on the railways, in post 
offices, and elsewhere. Family allow- 
ances have been taken away from the 
Indian community, non-whites are 
being replaced in Government service, 
and the training of African artisans 
for skilled work has been stopped. 

No thinking person would deny the 
difficulties inherent in a multi-racial 
society whose members are on very 
different social levels, and whose 
customs and tradition are so different. 
But the problem cannot be solved by 
a minority attempting to keep its 
privileges at the expense of the 
majority. If that, in fact, is what 
Apartheid means, or seems to mean 
to the under-privileged communities, 
racial tension will increase in South 
Africa. 


STAFFORD CRIPPS 


IN ALL HIS COMPLICATED POLITICAL CAREER, HE 
WAS THE SOUL OF HONOUR; AND HIS COURAGE 
WAS PROOF AGAINST EVERY TEST WHICH THE 
TERRIBLE YEARS THROUGH WHICH WE HAVE 


PASSED COULD BRING. 


MR. CHARLES ALFRED CRIPPS noted in his 
diary on June 4 1890, ‘Baby does not 
sleep well, but his mother thinks he has 
too great a brain development, and looks 
to him as the rising genius among her 
boys.’ He added: ‘We have everything 
to be thankful for and we feel grateful.’ 

In fact, they had four boys and one 
girl, a house in Kensington and an estate 
in the Chiltern Hills. Alfred Cripps was 
climbing rapidly to eminence at the Bar. 
Mrs. Cripps, whose sister Beatrice was to 
win a place in history as Beatrice Webb, 
was cultured, capable and feminine. Yes, 
Mr. Cripps had everything a young man 
could desire. 

Including, of course, the tiny tot whose 
brain development had impressed 
mamma. 

Staffie was thirteen months old at the 
time. The earth is populated by men 
whose mothers thought they were 
geniuses when they were thirteen months 


—Winston Churchill. 


old. Some of them have cauliflower ears. 
But young Stafford really had brains. At 
four he was quite a correspondent, 
writing letters to mother and father. At 
eight he reported, ‘I am now reading 
Short History of the English People. It 
is much nicer than that dry trype of Sir 
Henry Lovelock. ...’ The short history 
would be J. R. Greene’s well known work, 
a tome of several volumes. 

At sixteen he was the youngest member 
of the top form at Winchester, house 
prefect and captain of the house football 
team. He built an aeroplane during the 
holidays, which however was damaged 
on its first trial, fortunately without 
injury to the young aviator; and he 
became a director of his father’s paper 
the South Bucks Standard, of which for 
the next five years he was to be in com- 
plete financial control. 

At 18 he won the first chemistry 
scholarship ever offered at New College, 
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Oxford. His papers so impressed ‘the 
examiners that they sent copies to Nobel 
Prizewinner Sir William Ramsey at 
University College, London, who invited 
the young scientist to study under him 
personally. Sir William was the locator 
of helium and other gases. Cripps accor- 
dingly declined the Oxford scholarship 
and went to London. In no time he was 
President of the Student Union. 

At 22 he married Isobel Swithinbank, 
two years younger than himself. Their 
parents favoured the union but wanted 
the young couple to wait until they were 
older. They ought to have known by 
now that Stafford Cripps had a strong 
will. 

In any case, Stafford always did things 
young. That same year he became the 
youngest person ever to read a paper 
before the Royal Society. It was called 
The Critical Constants and Orthoberic 
Densities of Xenon. 

But the young man who knew all 
about the Orthoberic Densities of Xenon 
had made up his mind to follow his 
father’s career at the Bar. At twenty- 
three—a year after his marriage—he 
passed his final examinations, and at 
twenty-four he was called to the Bar of 
the Middle Temple. That was in 1913. 
Ten years later Stafford Cripps was to 
become Britain’s youngest K.C. Mean- 
while, a war had to be fought. 


WORLD WAR ONE 


In August 1914 all the Cripps boys 
volunteered without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. In October Stafford found himself 
in France driving a lorry, presented to the 
Red Cross by his wife’s grandfather, 
J. C. Eno, originator of the famous fruit 
salts. During the year in which he did 
this work he contracted the intestinal 
disease which eventually killed him. 

In 1915 Cripps was recalled by the 
Government for employment in the 
explosives department of the Ministry of 
Munitions, a new Ministry being built up 
from the ground by Lloyd George, who 
had not yet overthrown Asquith. Again, 
Cripps quickly found himself at the top. 
Employed in the first place as a scientist, 
he became manager of the Government 
factory at Queensferry, Cheshire, the 
largest explosive factory in the British 
Empire, erected at a cost of nearly eight 
million pounds. Years later, in a Parlia- 
mentary speech, he reported: 

‘Among other units in this factory at 
Queensferry were the two finest sul- 
phuric acid plants in the world at the 
time, and part of my job was to deal with 
the cost accounts of the factory. In order 
to deal with them efficiently I had access 
to the cost accounts of every other sul- 
phuric acid manufacturing plant in 
England, France, Italy, Canada and the 
United States of America.... We had 
to start with an entirely unskilled 
staff. .-.It was started up on war 
DLICCS wrseun 

And yet: ‘Our cost figures were lower 
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than those of any pre-war sulphuric acid 
manufacturers in this country. In fact 
they were so much lower that a year or 
two after we had started up, a deputation 
of the sulphuric acid manufacturers of 
England came to see the Minister of 
Munitions and said, ‘““We ask you to 
give an undertaking that you will destroy 
this factory at the end of the war. ...” 
And as a result, immediately after the 
war, these two plants, the most efficient 
in the country, became derelict... .’ 

But young Stafford Cripps, now 
entering his late twenties, did not see the 
social significance of this at the time. He 
was still the brilliant young prodigy, born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, carrying 
all before him by outstanding ability and 
character. Years later he was to lead 
Britain out of an economic crisis aggra- 
vated by the obsolescence of her indus- 
trial equipment, one of the gravest 
symptoms of which, ironically, was a 
chronic shortage of sulphuric acid. But 
as yet he had not given his very powerful 
mind to anything of a fundamental 
nature, except perhaps religion, to which 
he had been born. 

He had been too happy: ‘In the days 
before the last war,’ he wrote in later 
life, ‘I was almost entirely politically 
unconscious. Brought up in a tradi- 
tionally Conservative middle-class 
family, seldom meeting anyone other 
than Conservatives, I accepted that 
environment quite naturally, and from 
time to time participated in some elec- 
tion or other political activity in the same 
way that I engaged in any other sport or 
social event. I was neither aware of 
democracy nor of politics in any real 
sense of the word.’ 

And he added the simple explanation: 
‘The course of events, so far as I was 
concerned, seemed to run smoothly and 
there appeared to me no reason why I or 
any other young man of my acquaintance 
should trouble himself with political 
controverises or electoral disputes.’ 

The course of events, however, was not 
to run smoothly much longer. In 1917, 
the combined effect of overwork, fumes 
from the chemical plant and the intesti- 
nal disease contracted in France, struck. 
him down. For two years, the young man 
who until then had known nothing but 
the joy of life was an invalid. His doctors 
despaired of his life. But he fought back; 
and while he did so he began to think 
about the great world outside his own 
privileged circle. 

‘Till the end of the war,’ he has ex- 
plained, ‘I was largely an invalid, with 
much time for reading and thinking. As 
a result, by the time the war was over I 
had become aware—indeed very aware— 
of the appalling and useless tragedy that 
the world had brought upon itself. At 
this point my political conscience was 
born.’ . 


THE KING’S COUNSEL 


In 1919 Cripps resumed his legal_ 


career. He was now thirty, but although 


his political conscience had been born, he 
still saw no need to enter the political 
arena. 

He was frequently ill. He became a 
teetotaller and a vegetarian and developed 
the habits of personal austerity that made 
him appear in later life to be something 
more and something less than human. 
They were the outward signs of his 
struggle for life. 

Cripps’s rise at the Bar was meteoric. 
He became a King’s Counsel at thirty- 
six. A King’s Counsel is like a King’s 
Scout. It is a status, not a royal appoint- 
ment. The barrister applies for ‘silk’ 
when it seems to him the time is ripe. 
Once he has taken silk he is debarred by 
the ethics of the profession from accept- 
ing anything but the higher kind of 
briefs. He must therefore be very sure 
of himself when he takes this step. 
Stafford was sure of himself. 

At the height of his career at the Bar, 
where he quickly became the highest- 
paid advocate in the country, he was 
earning £30,000 a year. His clients 
included such diverse bodies as Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Courtaulds, the 
Shredded Wheat Company, London 
County Council, Battersea Borough 
Council, Paddington Borough Council, 
the Governments of Tasmania, of 
Western Australia and of Nigeria, 
Westminster Bank, the National Unem- 
ployed Workers Movement and fre- 
quently workmen involved in compensa- 
tion claims. 

Speaking in the House of Commons 
after Cripps’s death, the Liberal leader 
Clement Davies, Q.C., said: ‘We were 


both members of that unique and 
generous brotherhood, the Bar of 
England...: We recognised that, had 


he chosen to remain in his profession, 
every office on the Bench was open to 
him. He would have added lustre to the 
reputation of the judiciary.’ 

Yet his full-time activities as a King’s 
Counsel were spread over only five years, 
followed by ten years in which the law 
took second place to politics. 


THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL 


While acting for the London County 
Council against the railway companies, 
in an enquiry affecting workmen’s fares 
and season tickets, Cripps found himself 
collaborating with a little-known repre- 
sentative of London Labour Party called 
Herbert Morrison. From time to time 
in the course of the ensuing friendship, 
Morrison suggested that Stafford should 
join the Labour Party, and after the 
1929 Election Morrison committed this 
suggestion to paper. He added that the 
West Woolwich constituency would 
probably become available. 

‘IT am sure you will not mind me 
reminding you that you are young,’ he 
wrote; ‘that if you do not win a con- 
stituency in the first fight you have gained 
valuable experience and other chances 
will arise later. I do feel, however, that 
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there is a real substantial chance to win 
West Woolwich at the next election and 
that you would be an excellent candidate 
for the next place.’ 

On the face of it, this was not an easy 
question for Cripps. He was at the height 
of his powers as an advocate, with the 
certainty of further unbroken progress 
before him should he remain at the Bar. 
Against this he was offered merely the 
possibility of becoming a back-bench 
M.P. at some uncertain date in the 
future. But he had already given much 
thought to political issues. 

At this time his Aunt Beatrice Webb 
and her encyclopedic husband. were at 
the height of their fame as Fabian 
intellectuals. The brilliant K.C. in his 
quest for truth must frequently have 
cross-examined them on their beliefs and 
was doubtless impressed by their 
defence. 

His father, elevated to the peerage by 
Asquith, had already become a Socialist 
and was in fact at that moment Lord 
President of the Council in MacDonald’s 
1929 Administration. Like many reli- 
gious men of his generation, he had been 
shaken by the war and was converted to 
the Left by Labour’s attitude to inter- 
national affairs. 

Stafford Cripps also had been shaken 
out of his complacency by the war. 
Afterwards he had flung himself into the 
World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Chur- 
ches; but he had become somewhat dis- 
illusioned in the Church as an institution, 
though he never lost his faith in the 
Christian ideal. 

‘I want to address myself bluntly and 
frankly,’ he once told a religious meeting, 
‘to that perennial problem of the duty of 
the Christian Churches towards the great 
political and economic issues that face us 
as citizens of our country and the world 
today. Let me briefly review what con- 
tribution Christianity has made to world 
affairs during the last twelve months. A 
thousand Chinese slaughtered in one day 
in Hankow;...the suffering of our 
people in the distressed areas; the con- 
tinued starvation of the unemployed; the 
shooting of people in India; similar 
tragedies in the West Indies.... And 
what has the organised body of Chris- 
tians done? Nothing—at least nothing 
that has had the slightest impact upon 
the forces of materialism that are respon- 
sible for those outrages on civilisation. . .” 

So Stafford joined the Party and 
became in due course prospective parlia- 
mentary candidate for West Woolwich. 
At the 1929 Election the Tories had held 
West Woolwich by only 332 votes in a 
three-cornered contest from which the 
Liberals gleaned 4,140. As the Labour 
Party in those days was growing rapidly 
at the expense of the Liberals, a Labour 
victory at the next Election seemed 
certain. The 1931 debacle could not be 
foreseen. 

Towards the end of 1930, however, 
MacDonald’s Solicitor General fell ill 


and resigned. Cripps was the obvious 
choice for the vacancy. Thus, he stepped 
into the Government at one stride 
within a year of taking up politics. He 
received the customary knighthood and 
was soon found a safe seat at East 
Bristol, whose sitting Member died in 
December 1930. Sir Stafford’s majority 
in the by-election on January 16 1931 
was 11,324. 

Once again, his success was immediate, 
unqualified and complete. 

One of his early tasks was to introduce 
the Taxation of Land Values Bill. “The 
Government have had the great assis- 
tance of a most notable parliamentary 
performance in the work of the Solicitor- 
General,’ observed Sir John Simon, a 
former Attorney-General. David Lloyd 
George, the most eminent man in the 
House, opened his speech with: ‘I should 
like to begin by saying something with 
which, I think, the whole House will 
agree, and that is to join with those who 
have paid tribute to the extraordinary 
skill with which the learned Solicitor- 
General has undertaken what I know 
from experience is an extraordinarily 
difficult and complicated subject to 
handle.’ And later in the day another 
former Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, 
remarked: ‘There comes a future Prime 
Minister.’ 

But politics is of all careers the least 
predictable. Within four months of this 
triumph, the 1931 crisis had arrived. The 
Prime Minister, in effect, sacked his 
Cabinet for their refusal to make cuts in 
unemployment pay, took on a pirate 
crew of Tories and Liberals, with the 
pirate-chief Baldwin as first mate, and 
then went to the country as ‘The Pilot 
who stuck to the ship.’ In the ensuing 
Election, the bitterest in living memory, 
the Parliamentary Labour Party was all 
but wiped out. Only 46 Members were 
returned. 


THE OPPOSITION LEADER 


Cripps was in a sanatorium at Baden- 
Baden, Germany, when the crisis broke, 
fighting one of his periodical battles with 
the fatal disease contracted seventeen 
years before. He received a wire from 
MacDonald pressing him to remain in 
the Government. MacDonald had prac- 
tically kicked out his old Socialist 
colleagues, but he evidently thought that 
Sir Stafford, with his privileged back- 
ground and his legal eminence, would 
make an acceptable member of the new 
constellation. He had misjudged his 
man. Cripps courteously declined the 
offer, going out into the political wilder- 
ness with his comrades. This was only 
nine months after his election to Parlia- 
ment. ys 

The only members of the Socialist 
Front Bench to survive the 1931 Election 
were George Lansbury, Clement Attlee 
and Sir Stafford. Cripps had to bear, 
therefore, a heavy share of the burden of 
leadership. 


His forensic genius made him a 
dreaded opponent. Whenever he rose 
to speak, ‘although his Party was out- 
numbered by 569 seats to 46, a shiver of 
apprehension ran through the wretched 
band, some craven, some calculating, 
some childish, who made up Mac- 
Donald’s miserable lot. On one occasion 
he hammered a series of questions at 
MacDonald, in his most terrifying legal 
manner, pointing a scornful finger 
straight at the Prime Minister’s face. 
After each question he courteously 
offered to sit down if the Prime Minister 
would care to reply. MacDonald sat 
louring on the opposite bench, head 
bowed, staring at his boots. No replies 
came. Finally, Cripps said: 


‘When I speak at Luton on Thursday 
I shall tell the people he was unable to 
answer the question in the House of 
Commons. Will the right honourable 
gentleman wish to say something?’ 
Then, after a long, uncomfortable silence, 
he added, ‘Apparently no,’ and turned 
aside in contempt. 


THE REBEL 


But Cripps’s temperament was not 
really suited to Opposition. Though he 
could demolish a case as remorsely as 
any man in the world, he soon grew tired 
of demolishing the Government’s case 
when the Government continued to 
govern regardless. He was no longer in a 
Court of Law, where the stronger case 
prevailed before impartial judges. Only 
votes counted in the Commons, and 
there he won all the arguments and lost 
all the verdicts. It was very frustrating. 

Moreover, Cripps was a great advocate 
not merely a brilliant disboweller of 
humbug. Destroying your opponents 
case is the lesser part of debate, estab- 
lishing your own the greater; and Cripps 
began to feel that the Labour Party had 
not a sufficiently concrete case to advo- 
cate. About this time he wrote: 


“The attitude of the rank and file of the 
Party seems to me to be extremely 
dangerous at the moment. There is a 
strong tendency to disregard the realities 
of the situation and to do that which our 
Party has shown such an inclination to 
do in the past, that is to use a number of 
half-digested slogans in place of argu- 
ments and to try to avoid the responsibi- 
lity of putting forward concrete proposals 
for putting into force the ideas which lie 
behind the policy of the Party in the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves 
today.’ 

The outcome of this uneasiness, which 
was shared, rightly or wrongly, by many 
Party intellectuals,» was the Socialist 
League, founded in 1932. From this 
point until the outbreak of war Cripps 
was to be something of an embarrass- 
ment to the Party leaders, first in the 
Socialist League, then in the United 
Front campaign and finally in the 
movement for a Popular Front, which 
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brought about his expulsion from the 
Party. 

The Socialist League at first aroused no 
hostility within the Party. It was in fact 
supported by some of the Party’s most 
venerated leaders. But after a time the 
natural uneasiness which any leadership 
feels at the existence of a wealthy, power- 
fully organised group within its own 
ranks began to grow. 

Cripps was elected to the Labour 
Party National Executive in 1934 (only ~ 
four years after joining the Party) but he 
resigned in 1935 in order to enjoy greater 
freedom as a Socialist League leader. At 
the Annual Conference that year he was 
bitterly attacked as a splitter, notably 
by Ernest Bevin in a speech sultry with 
resentment. 

The United Front campaign was 
launched in 1937, when Cripps, William 
Mellor, Aneurin Bevan, George Strauss 
and Ellen Wilkinson founded Tribune as 
its mouthpiece. The Socialist League had 
allied itself with the Independent Labour 
Party and the Communist Party with the 
object of forming a ‘United Front of the 
Working Class,’ and began to campaign 
for the adhesion of the Labour Party. 
This was asking for trouble. Cripps’s 
uncle, Sidney Webb, a member of the 
National Executive, wrote: 


‘We are perturbed about Stafford’s 
recent action in getting the Socialist 
League to enter into alliance with the 
I.L.P. and the Communist Party in flat 
defiance of the Labour Party ruling. We 
have had no opportunity of talking it 
over with Stafford....I can’t see any 
advantage in what is called the United 
Front where unity is most necessary, 
namely in elections, as there can be no 
allocation of constituencies among the 
several sections. . . . In Great Britain the 
alliance with the Communist Party serves 
only to swell by a small fraction the 
numerical strength of a meeting or 
demonstration, and that only at the cost 
of lessening its effect on . . . classes pre- 
judiced against Communism as being 
unchristian.’ 


The National Executive had no alter- 
native but to proscribe the Socialist 
League, membership of which thus 
became incompatible with membership 
of the Party. Cripps’s reply was to dis- 
solve the Socialist League, while con- 
tinuing the agitation. The Executive 
then declared that campaigning from the 
same platform as the Communists was 
incompatible with Party membership. 
Cripps, therefore, had either to desist or 
to expel himself from the Party. He 
referred the dispute to the Annual Con- 
ference. 


BACK IN THE FOLD 


At Bournemouth on October 5 1937 
Cripps moved the reference-back of the 
Executive’s report; he was seconded by 
Harold Laski. Opposing were J. R. 
Clynes and Herbert Morrison. The 


rebels were overwhelming defeated—and 
the next day Cripps and Laski were 
elected to the National Executive. This 
was the first year in which Constituency 
Labour Parties elected members to the 
Executive by their own exclusive votes, in 
a section in which the trade unions did 
not participate. Cripps, Laski and Pritt 
were among those elected in this group. 

Back on the Front Bench as one of the 
official leaders of the Party, Cripps flung 
himself into the parliamentary struggle 
with his usual gusto. Those were the 
days when the Fascist Dictators were 
feeling their strength. The Italians had 
conquered Abyssinia the year before. 
The Spanish ‘civil’ war was at its height. 
Cripps crashed into Baldwin and Co. 
with unanswerable arguments based on 
international law and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, demanding that 
League sanctions should be enforced to 
bring the dictators to heel. But after a 
time, he again grew tired of winning all 
the arguments and losing all the verdicts. 
In the 1935 Election Labour had trebled 
its strength in the House but was still in 
a minority of nearly two to one. Cripps 
began campaigning for a Popular Front 
of all the parties opposed to the Govern- 
ment, to bring about its electoral defeat 
at the first opportunity. 

The Popular Front would have been 
a constitutional monstrosity. It was to 
coyer everybody opposed to Fascism, 
including Liberals of various sorts and 
even some Tories. The Communists 
were advocating a similar front, within 
which, as a hard core, they sought to 
organise Cripps’s old friend the United 
Front of the Working Class. Such a body 
would have split itself in a thousand 
pieces within six months. As there was no 
Annual Conference in 1938, owing to a 
change in the date of Conference, the 
issue could not be fought out that year, 
but in January 1939 Cripps brought 
matters to a head by submitting a 
memorandum to the Executive, urging 
the Labour Party to issue ‘a manifesto 
inviting the co-operation of every 
genuine anti-Government Party or group 
of individuals who would be prepared to 
give support.’ 


EXPELLED 


Rejected by the Executive, Cripps 
issued his memorandum to the Press, and 
circulated an appeal to all constituency 
Labour Parties pressing them to reverse 
the Executive’s decision at the coming 
Annual Conference. This act amounted, 
in the Executive’s eyes, to an attempt at 
organised revolt on the part of a member 
who had failed to carry his point in the 
board room. He was asked ‘to reaffirm 
his allegiance to the Labour Party within 
the meaning of the Constitution, Pro- 
gramme, Principles and Policy of the 
Party’ and also ‘to withdraw his Memo- 
randum by circular to the persons and 
organisations to whom it was addressed.’ 

‘After he had failed to give those 


undertakings,’ said Dalton, who argued 
the Executive’s case at Conference, ‘he 
was excluded from the Party.’ 


‘The Labour Party,’ observed the 
Daily Express, ‘has blown out its 
brains.’ 


Standing Orders were suspended at 
Southport to enable the expelled leader 
to state his case before Conference. 
Lawyer-like, Cripps rightly addressed 
himself to the constitutional question of 
his right to circulate the memorandum; 
but he made a mistake in supposing that 
this point could be entirely isolated. He 
was defeated on a card vote by 2 million 
to 400,000. The war was only three 
months off. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


The rest of the Cripps story is too well 
known to require repetition. During the 
war he served as Ambassador to Moscow, 
Minister of Aircraft Production and 
leader of the Cripps mission to India, 
the object of which was to persuade 
India’s leaders to support the war by 
assuring them of Britain’s good inten- 
tions. He failed. The Indian leaders 
knew that behind the eager figure of 
Cripps stood the equivocal, reluctant 
Churchill, the man who had called 
Gandhi a ‘naked fakir’ (beggar). 

Robert E. Sherwood in his book 
Roosevelt and Hopkins reports that after 
the All-India Congress had rejected the 
Coalition Government’s draft, Cripps 
drew up new proposals which brought an 
understanding within sight. The angry 
Viceroy telegraphed Churchill. Churchill 
ordered Cripps to withdraw his proposals 
and to return home. 

Sir Stafford must have been doubly 
delighted, therefore, when Mr. Attlee 
asked him in 1946 to join a Cabinet 
Mission to India to negotiate the 
liberation of the country from British 
rule. He was then President of the Board 
of Trade in the Labour Government, 
having rejoined the Party before the 1945 
Election: 

Cripps’s claim to a place in history 
rests on his three years as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he was responsible 
for the broad lines of Britain’s economic 
policy on all fronts. Much of his work as 
Chancellor, such as his drive for indus- 
trial efficiency, he had begun at the 
Board of Trade, where younger hands 
carried on the good work. 

The analysis of Britain’s economic 
problems after the war was not difficult, 
and it may be that the formulation of a 
policy to meet the situation did not call 
for exceptional gifts. The difficult task 
was to carry the job through, against a 
hostile Press, in a country where success- 
ful administration depends finally on the 
freely given co-operation of the people. 
What Cripps brought to the struggle was 
character. He accepted the remorseless 
logic of the facts; he went his way with- 
out fear or favour, certainly without 
regard for personal popularity; and he 
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never once stooped to reply with any- 
thing but calm cool reason to those who 
sought to blacken his character and to 
deride his purpose. He had faith in the 
capacity of ordinary men and women to 
judge the issues by the highest standards, 
and on the whole this faith was justified, 
as it always has been and always will be. 
But he realised that if they were to judge 
they must understand, and he saw that 
an important part of his job as a demo- 
cratic leader was to explain, explain, 
explain, explain. He left Britain the best- 
informed nation in the world. 

This alone was no mean service. 
Knowledge is the rock of democracy. 

In those three years, his greatness 
came out. He was an intensely practical 
man, with the eagerness of practical men, 
at his brilliant best only when he had 
positive work on hand. He was no 
political theorist; in fact, he did not 
always see the wood for the trees. In 
opposition, he was frustrated, fractious 
and impatient. He turned to politics an 
already famous, accomplished figure, and 
proceeded to sow his political wild oats 
at an age when other men have forgotten 
they ever did so and at a time when he 
had some power to influence the Move- 
ment for good or ill. The war found him, 
as it found Winston Churchill, discarded 
by his Party. It is interesting to reflect on 
what might have been the future of these 
two men had there been no conflagra- 
tion. Each might have gone down in 
history as the most enigmatic, the most 
brilliant, the most appalling failure of his 
side. 


THE GOOD LIFE 


Of course, Cripps was a lucky man. 
He had a gloriously happy childhood, 
followed by a carefree yet purposeful 
youth. The world of art, learning and 
thought was open to him from the day 
of his birth. He did not have to break 
down its doors, nor find his way there 
alone from the darkness and the wilder- 
ness of poverty. There was in his life 
none of the wasted years of the struggle 
for opportunity ; the whole of his energies 
were devoted, from the first and without 
distraction, to the consummation of his 
inherent genius, guided and encouraged 
throughout by loving parents and know- 
ing teachers. He was brought up to 
expect success. This accounts for the 
bitterness with which some of his col- 
leagues regarded him in the nineteen- 
thirties. But the test of a man, in the 
end, is not whether he is lucky or un- 
lucky; it is in the ends he chooses to 
serve and the fidelity with which he 
serves them. Cripps chose great ends and 
served them greatly. 

Bertrand Russell once wrote: ‘The 
Good Life is the life inspired by Love and 
guided by Knowledge.’ Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s life was so inspired, so guided. 
I find that a wonderful thing to be able 
té write of any man. 

FACTOTUM 


COUNTY ELECTIONS 


ELECTIONS WERE held during the period 
April 3-9 in the 62 counties of England 
and Wales. The electorate was 
approximately 21 million. 

In the county councils all members 
retire every three years and there 
were 3,896 seats vacant—24 more than 
three years ago. The Labour Party 
put up some 1,840 candidates, 350 of 
whom were unopposed. Altogether 
some 2,149 were returned unopposed. 
These included 953 Tories and Tory 
supporters, 789 Independents and 57 
Liberals. 

For the 1,747 contested seats there 
were 1,486 Labour, 1,467 Tory and 
Tory supporters, 568 Independent, 
47 Liberal and 14 Communist can- 
didates. Labour won 899 of these 
contested seats. The elections gave 
Labour 432 gains and 26 losses—a net 
gain of 406 seats. This compares with 
a net gain of 400 seats in the elections 
of 1946 and a net loss of 247 seats in 
the elections of 1949. Labour has now 
some 1,249 seats upon the county 
councils out of the total of 3,896. 
These figures exclude aldermen. 

After the elections of 1949 Labour 
had eight majorities, Carmarthenshire, 
Derbyshire, Durham, Glamorgan, 
London, Monmouthshire, Notting- 
hamshire and Staffordshire. These 
were all held with increased majorities. 
In addition, Essex, Northumberland 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
which had been lost in 1949, were 
regained. Lancashire returned a 
Labour majority for the first time in 
its history. Thus Labour now controls 
12 county councils. 

There were also substantial gains in 
other counties which were not won. 
Middlesex, Northamptonshire, Bed- 
fordshire, Hertfordshire, Kent and 
Norfolk were probably the out- 
standing examples. 

A full summary of local election 
results will appear in next month’s 
FACT. 


SITE VALUE RATING 


AFTER FOUR AND A HALF YEARS the 
Committee on the Rating of Site 
Values has presented its Report. Or 
rather two reports, as there is a 
majority report and a_ dissenting 
minority report. 

In the majority report, signed by the 
chairman Mr. Erskine Simes, Q.C. 


and five other members, it was con- 
sidered that neither past evidence nor 
the evidence from overseas was 
relevant to the conditions in Great 
Britain today, as the provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning Acts, 
1947, had fundamentally altered the 
position by removing from the owner 
of land its development value—the 
difference between the restricted and 
unrestricted value. 

In their view it would consequently 
be inequitable to rate an owner of land 
on the unrestricted value, though the 
advocates of site value rating have 
always argued in favour of this, and 
unrestricted value is used as the basis 
where site value rating is in force 
abroad. After examining various 
possible bases of assessment, they 
decided that in the present circum- 
stances of this country, a site-value 
rate should be levied only on the 
existing use-value of the land. 

The effect of this, however, would 
be to deprive a site-value rate of some 
of the characteristics to which its 
advocates have usually attached most 
importance, especially the possibility 
of acting as a stimulus to development. 
In the opinion of the majority of the 
Committee the only appreciable effect 
of such a rate would be to redistribute 
the rating burden, tending to relieve 
residential property and suburban 
areas at the expense of commercial 
property and the centres of towns; 
they had no evidence that this would 
be a desirable result. 

The advocates of site-value rating 
have generally maintained that the 
rate should be paid by owners, 
whereas at present in England and 
Wales rates are, generally speaking, the 
liability of occupiers. The majority of 
the Committee held that it would in 
the long run make little or no differ- 
ence whether the rate were levied on 
the owner or occupier—unless there 
were legislative interference with the 
sanctity of existing contracts, which 
they were unwilling to countenance. 

The majority were also concerned 
at the very grave technical difficulties 
of valuing land separately from the 
buildings standing upon it in a country 
such as Great Britain and felt that any 
attempt to do so would lead to arti- 
ficial assessments which the ordinary 
ratepayer would not understand. Their 
conclusion, accordingly, was that they 
did not deny the possibility of rating 
site values, but were impressed with 
the ‘administrative difficulties, the 
prospect of litigation which would 
inevitably arise, the undesirability of 
diverting much-needed manpower for 
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the purpose and the relatively small 
revenue likely to be obtained.’ 


Scotland. To the introduction of 
site-value rating in Scotland, the 
Committee saw additional objections 
in the existence of owners’ rates and 
the extreme difficulty of reconciling 
site-value rating with the feudal 
system of land tenure. They took the 
view that in Scotland, through the 
existence of owners’ rates, Owners are 
at present in varying degrees rated for 
their interests in sites. The adaptation 
of site-value rating to the feudal system 
of land tenure could not be arranged 


in such a way as to be fair to owners — 


and.superiors alike. 

They say: ‘If the taxation of the 
superior’s interest as well as vassal’s 
interest were contemplated, then only 
by examination of the circumstances 
at the time of making of each feu 
contract could any fair distribution of 
a site-value rate among interests in 
land be achieved.’ 

A further objection was that if site- 
value rate payments were made 
deductable from ground burdens, con- 
fidence in feuduties and ground 
annuals as forms of investment would 
be destroyed. Feuduties and ground 
annuals have come to be accepted as 
secure forms of investment which 
were much sought after by trusts, 
charities, insurance companies and 
other bodies. 

On these grounds the majority 
reported that both in England and 
Wales and in Scotland the meeting of 
any part of local expenditure by an 
additional rate on site values, having 


regard to the Town and Country ~ 


Planning Acts and other relevant 
factors, would be neither practicable 
nor desirable. 


Minority Report. The three dis- 
senting members, on the other hand, 
argue that the rating of site values is 
both fair and desirable. They say that 
long experience in the English- 
speaking countries and in many others 
has shown that taxes on real estate 
(that is, upon land, together with the 
buildings and other improvements on 
it), are on the whole a dependable 
source of local authority revenue, and 
preferable for that purpose to other 
forms of taxation. They maintain that 
taxes upon personal property are 
extremely unequal in incidence and 
liable to evasion to such an extent is 
to put a high premium upon dis 
honesty. 

Taxes of the nature of a local import 
duty or purchase tax are also generally 
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STATISTICS | 1951 1952 


August September ov r | December | January | 

PRODUCTION i DP October Novembe j | 

Interim Index of Industrial Production | 

All Industries 1946 = 100 127 145 150 152 137 144 | 

Mining and Quarrying .. = ee Le 95 122 124 127 119 118 

Textiles and Clothing .. ? % or 123 140 133 129 106 12282 

Food, Drink, Tobacco .. i oP te 107 111 126 134 13d 125i 

Engineering a: ae mm 133 158 164 167 152 156 

Building and Contracting aan ae i 140 140 140 130 120 129 

Bricks, Cement, etc. a a o. sp 169 190 197 202 182 191 

| 

COAL (thousand tons) 

peel coat pessncien weekly averages = 3,462 4,437 4,507 4,557 4,272 4,337 | 

Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,256 3,716 3,970 4,223 4,274 4,466 
1938 average = 3,463 

Coal Exports and Bunker coal & 7 216 261 277 262 236 206 
1938 average = 890 

Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1°14) .. 1:16 1-22 1222, 1-23 1-21 1-20 

Total Wage Earners (thousands) — as 699 696 694 695 697 702 
1938 = 782 

OVERSEAS TRADE. 

(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) | 

Total Exports (including re-exports) .. 2399 218-5 245-8 254-0 213-4 264:3 =| 

Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
Pfices  :; ms . 165** 166** ; 

Total Imports (in £ millions) Ba 368-5 3373 362-6 328-8 314-1 357-1 

Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume 
Exports to Dollar Area Ea Fe ee 32:8 21-6 26:9 25:1 20:6 25-4 
Imports from Dollar Area... =f: os 80-1 76:8 76:8 80-7 68-4 14:2) va 
Deficit with Dollar Area a 473 55-2 49-9 55-6 47-8 48-8 | 

*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 128-6 118-8 116°8 74:8 100-7 2 S| 
+Terms of Trade | 

Export Prices’ — ... Aa te A nh 124 125 125 126 1077. | 

Import Prices... ee 3 E m 138 138 133 134 103+ 

EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 

Total Working Population (thousands) <a 23,451 23,482 23,480 23,480 23,426 23,454 | 
June 1939 = 19,750 

_ Figures include unemployed and Forces. | 

Armed Forces (thousands) * we a. 835 840 844 853 852 859} 
June 1939 = 480 » | 
December 1947 = 1,119 | 

Unemployed (thousands) FAR aS ae 205 235 276 297 350 385) au 
July 1938 = 1,786-5 ; 

Working days lost through Industrial Disputes | 
(monthly average 1918-39, excluding 192655 | 
was 969,000) .. 73,000 109,000 111,000 91,000 40,000 79,000 | 

| 

WAGES AND PRICES 

Interim Index of Retail Prices .. ; 127 128 129 129 130 1325 

(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, Raoshing, 
household goods, AG June 1947 = a) 

Food Prices (1947 = 100) oe : ce 140 141 143 144 145 150 | 

Weekly Wage Rates - a 120 121 122 126 126 12 | 

(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 

Average Weekly Earningst{ Oct. 1948 | April 1949 | Oct. 1949 | April 1950 | Oct. 1950 | April 1951 

(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 

Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. Oda) ene Sold fesse lhe £6 19 11 eae See Si eon Oma lh eel Ole ie ee Sie) ee 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) onl wes Force Low ld a 2a Seow Ses Ort ers oe Ole Gime L4 Onn iy alle Loe ogee 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


+ A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent o 
the 1938 prices. A new index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100, and again in January 1952, based on 1951 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1°1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining. shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT, May 1951. 
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SITE VALUE RATING 


discredited because of their inter- 
ference with necessary day-to-day 
transactions. Taxes upon inheritance 
and upon income are only tolerable if 
graduated in relation to the total 
property or income of the taxpayer 
irrespective of where it may be situated, 
and therefore, are ill-suited to be local 
taxes. 

Taxes upon real estate, although 
certain and convenient sources of 
local revenue, suffer from some dis- 
advantages. These disadvantages arise 
from the inclusion of the value of the 
buildings and improvements together 
with that of the land on which they are 
situated. 

New buildings and improvements 
entail an increase in the valuation, and 
the rates levied are a penalty upon and 
a deterrent against the use and 
development of land. 

Moreover, under the system of local 
rating used in this country, unused land 
escapes contribution to local taxation 
no matter how valuable it may be. 
This has no doubt encouraged some 
owners of land to hold out for higher 
prices than developers were willing to 
pay, and is one of the reasons for 
sprawling development which is now 
acknowledged to be uneconomic and 
otherwise undesirable. 

Dwelling houses are 
majority, both in number and in 
value, of rateable properties. As a 
general rule the proportion of income 
spent on house rent tends to fall as 
income rises. Local rates are, there- 
‘fore, regressive taxes, bearing most 
harshly upon those whose incomes are 
least. 

In so far as they fall upon property 


the great 


used for industrial or commercial 
purposes, rates on buildings and 
improvements form part of the 


expense of carrying on the business 
and add to the cost of the goods or 
services which the occupiers of such 
premises purvey. 

A rate upon site values suffers from 
none of these disadvantages, claim the 
signatories to the minority report. 
It does not discourage building and the 
improvement of land. It does dis- 
courage the holding of valuable land 
unused. It tends to reduce the market 
price of land, and to ensure that land 
becomes available for use at a reason- 
able price when required. 

There is thus a marked difference 
between the economic effects of a rate 
falling on the value of buildings and 
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improvements and those of one falling 
upon site value. 

There is also the difference that 
buildings and improvements are the 
result of the laying out of labour and 
capital whereas land is not produced. 
The value of land is related not to 
cost of production but to its natural 
qualities and its situation. The high 
value of urban lands is obviously due 
to the facility which they afford for 
taking advantage of the whole social 
and economic environment, and this 
in its turn could not exist if it were 
not for expenditure upon roads, 
sewers, lighting, parks, education and 
all the other benefits and conveniences 
provided. It is not unreasonable that 
site value should bear at least a share 
of the public expenditure which does 
so much to create and maintain it. 

The economic arguments in favour 
of rating site values are powerfully 
reinforced, in the minority view, by 
the Jong experience of its successful 
operation in many parts of the British 
Commonwealth and also in some other 
countries. 

In Queensland it was applied in 
rural districts in 1887 and in urban 
districts in 1890, and almost all local 
taxation is raised from site values. In 
New South Wales it was introduced in 
1905 and soon became practically 
universal both in town and country 
districts. In New Zealand optional 
powers, since simplified and improved, 
were first given to local authorities in 
1896, and a majority have gone over 


to site-value rating. In Western 
Australia, Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia substantial progress has been 
made in the same direction. 

In the four Western Provinces of 
Canada since the beginning of this 
century, and in some cases earlier, all 
farm buildings and improvements 
have been exempted from _ local 
taxation, and a percentage (or in some 
cases the whole) of the value of other 
buildings and improvements has also 
been exempted. ; 

Notable steps have also been taken 
in the Union of South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Kenya and Denmark. In 
most of these cases the experience 
extends over 25 years or more. 

Official evidence about the working 
of the rating of site values in countries 
adopting it was given to the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation (1899), - 
in reply to a governmental enquiry in 
1906 (Blue Book Cd. 4750), more 
recently in reply to unofficial enquiries, 
and finally in answer to a question- 
naire circulated by this Committee. 
There is an overwhelming volume of 
testimony that the system has worked 
smoothly and efficiently in practice, no 
difficulty has been met with in making 
the valuations, and the results are 
approved by the majority of the rate- 
payers—this being evidenced also by 
the fact that where local authorities 
have an option to rate on site value or 
not, it is most exceptional for any to 
depart from the system once it has 
been in operation. 


HOUSING POSITION AT 31 MARCH, 1952 


Housing Accommodation provided since end 
NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 


Total new houses ne 
CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. 


Total new homes. . 


of war 


Great England 
Britain and Wales Scotland 
1,069,958 949,636 120,322 
157,146 124,970 32,176 
1,227,104 | 1,074,606 152,498 
338,986 327,013 11,973 
1,566,090 | 1,401,619 164,471 


Total conversions, etc., may fall occasionally owing to derequisitions. 


FACT 


The Editors of FACT apologise for its somewhat irregular ap- 


pearance since the General Election. 


It will no doubt come as 


a relief to our subscribers to learn that the editorial arrange- 
ments of FACT are now being completely overhauled in readiness 
for a new series shortly to be launched. 
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